APRIL 24, 1910. 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AND WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, LONDON. 


GOOD RULES. 
UT self last. 
Be prompt at every meal. 
Take little annoyances out of the way. 
Tell neither of your faults nor those of others. 
When good comes to a member of the family, 
rejoice. 
When one suffers, speak a word of sympathy 
and love. 


Have a place for everything, and keep every- 
thing in its place. 

Be as polite to your parents, brothers, and 
sisters as you are to strangers. Selected. 


I have always said that the greatest object in 
education is to accustom a young man gradually 
to be his own master. 

8. Sire. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NORMAN’S ARBOR DAY STORY. 


BY INA WRIGHT HANSON. 


of RBOR DAY to-morrow, and we’ve got 
A to tell tree stories!” 

Norman burst into the room, slammed 
the door, tossed his cap into a corner, dug his 
hands down into his pockets, and stared re- 
proachfully at his family. 
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“We've got?” quizzed Aunt Belle. “You 
are forgetting again.” 

“Norman, hang up your cap, then go and 
close the door carefully,’ said mamma. 

Norman hung up his cap, opened the door, 
closed it carefully, and took up his first posi- 
tion. 

“T was going to take that eucalyptus tree 
I played under when we went to Los Angeles; 
but teacher said, ‘No, take something in your 
own yard,’’’ Norman sniffed. 

“Then I thought I’d tell about our cherry 
tree, ‘cause I kept track of how many quarts 
the old whacker had on last year, but Angie 
Smith, she said, she’— 

Aunt Belle’s groan was so deep that Norman 
stopped. Then mamma spoke again. 

“Norman, do straighten your shoulders.”’ 

It certainly was discouraging to try to tell 
anything in that family. If it hadn’t been for 
grandma,—but grandma always somehow saved 
the day for Norman. 

“Why don’t you take the mountain ash?” 
she asked cheerfully. 

Norman’s face brightened a little. Most 
always what grandma said counted, but— 

“T don’t know any story about that old 
ash’— 

“For the land sakes! Hasn’t the boy ever 
heard that tree’s story?’”’ exclaimed grandma, 
taking off her glasses. 

And then Norman knew that grandma was 
going to help him just as she always did. He 
sat down by her, and she patted his head the 
way boys’ grandmas do. She didn’t find any 
fault with the way he said things, and she never 
bothered about his shoulders. 

“A good many years before we lived here, 
this place was the home of an old lady who 
lived all alone; and where this house is, and 
where the lawn is, grew an uncared-for orchard 
whose gnarled and crooked trees bore bitter, 
useless fruit. One day the lady went to make 
her cup of tea, and, when she took the teaspoon 
from the box, there came out with the tea a 
withered, brownish-looking berry. - She won- 
dered what it was, and if it would grow, so she 
put it in a flower pot from, which a dead plant 
had been thrown. Maybe she thought no 
more about it till she saw that the earth in the 
pot was cracked, and a sprout had pushed its 
way up into the light. 

“It grew larger and larger, with pretty 
fern-like leaves; and the old lady wondered, 
and the neighbors wondered what it was, but 
no one knew. They thought it must be some 
kind of a Chinese plant because they sup- 
posed the tea was boxed in China, though it 
had been sent to the old lady from San Fran- 
cisco. 

“One day the dear old lady fell sick and soon 
died. Her daughter came home and sold the 
place. The folks that bought the place heard 
the story of the little plant from the neighbors. 
When it grew too large for the pot, they set it 
out in the yard. Then the home was sold 
again, and this time your grandpa bought it. 

“Grandpa had all the useless orchard trees 
dug out, but this stranger whom no one could 
name was left. In. the course of time it 
bloomed, and everybody admired the pretty 
white blossoms; but, when the blossoms fell, 
and the clusters of scarlet berries came, it was 
the handsomest tree for miles around.”’ 

“Is this ash of ours the only one in California, 
then?’’? Norman demanded. 

“There are some cultivated ones, but many 
of them have yellow berries instead of scarlet. 
I have been told that it grows wild in the 
Sierras, but it is not very plentiful, I think. 
Well, one day a Scottish lady came to visit 
us, and, when she saw the tree hanging with its 


scarlet fruit, she clasped her hands, and cried 
out: ; 

““Oh, the rowan tree! 
rowan tree!’”’ 

“But, grandma, I thought it is an ash!’’ ex- 
claimed Norman, excitedly. 

Grandma smiled. 

“Wait, dear. Another day a man who had 
been a New England tin pedler stopped at our 
house to stay all night. “In the morning we 
showed him the tree, and told him the story. 
How he laughed. 

““Seem’s though anybody’d know that was 
a mountain ash,’ he said.” 


My dear old Scotch 


“But”— Norman was beginning, when 
Aunt Belle spoke. Aunt Belle was sixteen, and 
Die Liga 


“Tf you would look in the dictionary, Nor- 
man, you would see that in Scotland it is called 
the rowan while here it is called the mountain 
ash,’’ she said with dignity. 

“But even the dictionary won’t tell how a 
Scottish seed or an American seed could have 
gotten into a box of China tea,’’ smiled mamma. 
“And now do you think you have a good story 
for Arbor Day to-morrow?” 

“T should say so!” answered the little boy 
enthusiastically: “The teacher may not say 
so, but I’ll bet she’ll think it’s the best of the 
lot.” 

And she did. 


GUEST-ANGEL. 


THERE lives a voice within me, 
Guest-angel of my heart, 

Whose whisperings strive to bring me 
To act a manly part. 

Up evermore it springeth 
Like some sweet melody, 

And evermore it singeth : 
This sacred truth to me: 

This world is full of beauty 
The coldest heart to move 

And, if we do our duty, 
It may be full of love. 

Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


WELCOMING SPRING VISITORS. 


BY AD H. GIBSON, 


T was a sunny spring morning when Mr. 

I Gray, the teacher of the village school, 

accompanied by Rob Davis, Lewis Carey, 
and James Ferne, three of his brightest boys, 
took a half-day’s outing in the fields and woods. 

“Now, boys,” said Mr. Gray, “keep your 
eyes open. Remember you are on the recep- 
tion committee to welcome every new arrival 
you can find this morning. Then you must 
make notes this evening, so as to report to the 
botany class Monday.” 

““Here’s a wild flower,” cried Lewis, the first 
to announce a spring visitor. 

Mr. Gray pulled up the root of the fragile 
white flower found by Lewis, and with his 
knife cut off a piece of it. A reddish juice 
began at. once to ooze out of the severed parts. 

“Can you name this visitor?” asked Mr. 
Gray. 

“Blood-root,’’ announced Rob. 
named.”’ 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Gray, “you are right. 
It is used in medicine and was known to the 
Indians as a dye.”’ 

“That is interesting to know,” remarked 
James. ‘But look, Mr. Gray, what are these 
yellow bell-shaped flowers?” 

“Commonly we call these visitors of our 


“Tt is truly 


woods dog-tooth violets,’”’ returned the teacher, 
“put they really belong to the famous lily 
family.” 

“Here, Mr. Gray!” called Lewis from a 
little hollow, where he hovered over a clump 
of white, pink, and lavender flowers. “What 
do you call these pretty callers? They do not 
even present the customary visiting cards of 
their neighbors, for they are blooming with- 
out leaves.”’ : 

“These,” said the teacher, laughing at 
Lewis’ expression, ‘‘are hepatica, or liverwort. 
The leaves, or visiting cards, will be presented 
after the flowers.” 

Nearing a pond, where they had decided to 
stop and get some polliwogs, they ran into a 
swarm of small insects. 

“Wait, boys,” said Mr. Gray. 
note these arrivals of the season.” 

The boys paused and watched with interest 
the myriads of small insects circling aimlessly 
aboutin the air. Inafew minutes they dropped 
to the earth, when they lost their wings, 
-and then became ants and scurried away to 
their holes. ; 

“That’s curious,” remarked Rob. “One 
minute they are flies and the next they are 
ants. They are like some people, trying to 
pass for-something they are not.” 

“They are really ants all the time,” in- 
formed the teacher; ‘‘but they live under the 
ground, and in the spring they hatch out with 
wings. In a very short time they lose their 
wings, crawl into their holes, and go to house- 
keeping. This recalls to my mind a story that 
a farmer told me last summer. Shall I tell it. 
to you?”’ 

“Yes, do tell us,’ clamored the boys in 
chorus. 

“One morning a boy from town came out 
fishing to Mr. Bent’s pond. On the side of 
the bank he found some eggs that from size 
and shape he was certain were pigeons’ eggs. 

“He showed them to Mr. Bent, saying, ‘I’ll 
set them under a hen and hatch out some — 
pigeons of my own.’ 

““You can put them in my incubator,’ said 
the farmer, ‘and let them hatch there if you 
wish.’ 

“They had been in the incubator about ten 
days when the farmer sent in haste for the boy. 
Imagine the lad’s surprise when he discovered 
three tiny turtles crawling around where the 
eggs had been. ; 

““Oh, Mr. Bent,’ cried the boy, ‘you are 
playing a trick on me! Where are my pigeons?’ 

““There, my boy,’ said the farmer. ‘Those 
are your pigeons, but they haven’t got wings 
yet.’ : 

““Well,’ said the boy, joining with Mr. 
Bent in a hearty laugh, ‘I guess if I can’t have 
pigeons, I’ll have turtle-doves.’” 

After laughing over Mr. Gray’s story, they 
went on to the pond. Here they succeeded in 
capturing some fine polliwogs, a few snails, 
and some salamanders. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Rob, holding his nose, 
“T smell a skunk.” 

“Here he is, too, almost under your feet,” 
said Mr. Gray. 

The boys jumped back in alarm. f 

“He won’t harm you,” laughed the teacher, 
pointing to a thick, purplish-green plant that 
bore a semblance to a jack-in-the-pulpit. 

When the boys smelled of the leaves, they 
agreed that the plant was indeed appropriately 
named skunk-cabbage. : 

“A violet might have had the same family - 
smell if botanists had given its name to this _ 
strong-odored visitor,’’ remarked James. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gray; “but, in spite of the 
odor, it attracts bees before other flowers have | 
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prepared their sweet tax for the busy col- 
‘lectors.”’ 
+ As they took a short cut home across the soft 
springing grass of the meadow, the boys no- 
ticed a great army of blackbirds flying over. 
\ “Where are all the birds going?’ asked 
* Lewis. 

“They are spring visitors, too,’’ answered 
Mr. Gray. ‘They are hurrying back from the 
South, and doubtless many in that very col- 
ony have their eyes upon this very meadow as 
a good site in which to build summer homes 
where they can raise their young. Right here, 
let me say, I am glad my boys do not disturb 
these happy, chattering visitors with  sling- 
shots. We should try to make even the birds 

of the woods happier.” 

“Yes, but don’t these birds lay their eggs in 
other birds’ nests?” asked Rob. 

“No, the ones that do that in our country, 
though often called cow-blackbirds, do not 
really belong to that family at all, but are a 
kind of bunting closely related to the sparrows.” 

“Well,” remarked James, ‘our trip this morn- 
ing makes this point very clear: the things in 
our world are not always what they seem.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PESTERING CINDER. 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


HE was a black-eyed little Italian mother 
searcely more than a child herself, and 
she was on a swiftly moving railway train. 

“The day was hot, the baby was fretty; and 
then, to make the situation more complicated, 
a cinder had lodged in the little mother’s eye. 

With the back of a hot sweaty hand, first, 
and then, as it grew more obstinate, with her 
fingers, she sought to dislodge it. Each rub, 
however, only served to wedge it still farther 

- in; and, when the gentleman a few seats behind 
caught sight of the flushed face, the eye was 
red and swollen. 

By persistent winking the mother managed to 
keep a watch upon the worrying, squirming 
baby; but it was evident to the onlooker be- 
hind that the inflamed eye was becoming ex- 
ceedingly painful. 

Hesitating no longer, he left his seat and 
walked unsteadily down the aisle of the swiftly 
moving train. ‘When the cars slow up a 
little, I will see if I cannot relieve you,” he 
said, bending towards her. The quick, un- 
comprehending smile upon the uplifted face 
told him that his words were meaningless to 
her. But by motions and gestures he succeeded 
in making’ her understand that he wished to 
assist her, and she nodded gratefully. 

When the train slowed up a few minutes 
later, the man rolled the corner of his hand- 
kerchief into a point and skilfully drew it along 
the lid of the inflamed eye, and was soon re- 
warded by a little black speck which he trium- 
phantly held before the gaze of the patient 
sufferer. 

It was all done so quietly that but few in the 
ear noticed what was going on, and those who 
did, after a glance turned indifferently back to 
their book or paper. 

Tt chanced that the gentleman together with 
his wife left the train at its next stopping-place; 
and the last thing he saw, as the train began 
to move from the station, was the bright face 
of that little Italian mother as she smiled and 
waved her thanks from the car window. 

A simple, unostentatious act of kindness on 
the part of one whose custom it evidently was 
to be helpful wherever he saw an opportunity 
to be so. But it is these little acts which often 
constitute the sum and substance of all life’s 


happiness or misery. And the day which has 
been filled with just such deeds of helpfulness 
will not have been lived in vain. 

The man who had performed this simple act 
of good will to a fellow-traveler felt a glow in 
his heart for days after whenever he recalled 
the grateful face of that little Italian mother 
beaming upon him from the car window. 


SPRING TIDINGS. 


BY E. C. 


A urrrLe yellow chicken broke its shell and 
tumbled out, 

It stood up on its tiny feet and tried to walk 
about. 

With quick, bright eyes it glanced around, 
while chirping loud and clear, 

“Peep, peep,” it seemed to say, ‘‘I’m out and 
Springtime joy is here!”’ 


High on the branches of a tree 
The leaf-buds small and brown, 

When soft spring winds blew merrily, 
Danced gayly up and down. 

Wee tips of green peeped through one day; 
Then leaves, next to appear, 

Clapped tiny hands as if to say, 
“Springtime flowers are here!”’ 


A tiny cocoon, on a slender branch swinging, 
Rocked all through each long winter day; 
It opened at last, when the robins were singing, 
And out flew a butterfly gay. 
It flashed its bright wings and its message was 
clear, 
“Tt is spring! Earth awakes, and glad song 
birds are here!” 


Swaying on her stalk of green, 
Pure and white as snow, 
Waster Lily now is seen, 
Heart of gold aglow! 
How the spotless perfect thing 
Breathes her note of cheer! 
“Wake,” it says, ‘awake and sing, 
Springtime joy is here!” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MAGIC NECKLACE. 
BY MAE FIELDER. 


UNT CAROL had not been at the farm 
very long before she discovered that her 
nine-year-old niece was made up of 

many different moods. There were the sunny- 
dimpled moods, the sober, thoughtful moods, 
the brave ones, the cowardly ones, and, worst of 
all, the angry, black moods. 

“Katherine,” she called one day, when a very 
dark mood seemed to have taken full possession 
of the little girl, “come here, please.” 

Kathie, as soon as she could stop crying, 
entered her aunt’s room with flushed, tear- 
stained cheeks. 

“Took at this, dear,” said Aunt Carol, as she 
opened a box and took from it a string of many- 
colored beads. 

“Oh, how pretty, auntie, whose is it?” cried 
Katherine, as she touched the red and the blue 
and the golden beads. 

“T am going to give it to you, dearie, on one 
condition, and that is, I want you to make me 
a beautiful necklace in return.” 

“Why, Aunt Carol, what do you mean? I 
cannot make beads,” and the blue eyes opened 
wide in surprise. 

“Come close, sweetheart, and I will explain 
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what I mean,” drawing Katherine to a seat on 
the couch by her side. “Dearie, I find you are 
a little girl of many moods. In other words, 
you are sunny or weepy, sweet and gentle or 
cross and fretful, good one minute and naughty 
the next, a wee bit selfish, often dissatisfied with 
what you have, a real weather-cock of a girlie, 
very dear always to mother and daddy and 
auntie,” with a*kiss on the curly brown head, 
“but, Katherine, each of your different moods is 
a bead, and, like the beads, they are of different 
colors, do you understand?”’ 

“T think so,” softly. 

“Well, lovie, suppose we call the unselfish 
mood a golden bead; the laughing one, bright 
red; when you are obedient, blue; when you 
go to sleep in the dark, pleasant and brave, a 
pink bead; every time you share your candy 
and fruit with some one, a big crimson bead; 
when you get your lessons perfectly, suppose we 
call the bead a shining silver; running on errands . 
cheerfully, orange; and sitting quietly and at- 
tentively during the sermon on Sunday morning, 
as mother and daddy like to have you, a cluster 
of pure white beads. What do you think about 
it, my small niece?” and auntie looked down 
into the bonnie face with a tender smile. 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried Katherine, very much 
interested. 

“Yes, dear, but I am sorry to say,’ and her 
arm tightened about the little girl, ‘there are 
other beads, black and unsightly, which must be 
in the beautiful chain unless you are careful and 
watehful every day. Do you know what they 
are?”’ 

“My temper, I ’spose,’ 
with downcast face. 

“Yes, dear, every time you give way to an 
outburst of temper, you make a black bead for 
the necklace I have been telling you about. 
Will you try, in the days which are to come, not 
to mar the cluster of beautiful beads?”’ 

“Yes, auntie, truly I will,” and Kathie threw 
a pair of chubby arms about her aunt’s neck, 
and sealed the promise with a kiss. 

And because Katherine was faithful and very 
much in earnest, Aunt Carol carried with her, 
on the day she returned to her home in the city, 
a beautiful necklace within her heart, or, in 
other words, the remembrance of a dear little 
girl whose days were filled with sunny smiles 
and loving deeds. 

Were there no black beads? I am sorry to 
say there were a few small ones, but Aunt Carol 
knew that with each one there was sincere 
sorrow and a resolve to do better next time; and 
she lovingly crowded the silver and gold beads 
so close to the dark ones that they shone brightly 
and lighted them up by making the whole one 
beautiful cluster. 


) 


returned Katherine, 


Depend upon it that home is the happiest 
where kindness, interest, politeness, and attention 
are shown. SPOONER. 


GOOD beginning is a small thing unless 
we persevere. There’s no magic way 
of getting our tasks accomplished: a 
beginning, even though good, goes only for a 
beginning. Humanity is never granted a vaca~- 
tion from striving, if success is the aim. That 
sounds stern? Yes, but it is growth, accomplish- 
ment. The tree must keep sending up sap, 
striving at the end of twigs and branches; but 
in so doing it can be a more beautiful tree, one 
that will throw wider shade or furnish stronger 
beams for service, than if it stopped with be- 
ginning to be a tree. True living for men 
is growth, getting larger; effort must be kept 
up. 
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BOY J. 
(See Poem.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 


BOY J’S LITTLE PRAYER. 


Dear Father, grant, I pray Thee, 
Thy love to fill my heart, 

The strength to do Thy bidding, 
And choose the better part. 


I thank Thee for the blessings, 
Thou sendest every day; 

But most of all, dear Father, 
For love to Little J, 


CATHARINE B. STEVENS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF OTTO AND JACK. 


BY LENNA WILLIAMSON BROWN. 


NE day two little girls were making 
() mud pies in an empty corn-crib. On 
an upturned box lay the pies, of many 
different shapes and sizes. Some were gor- 
geously decorated with red and yellow grains 
of corn, and some were very flat and plain. 

By and by the little girls became tired of 
mud pies, and Molly said to Mary, “I’m going 
to make a mud boy.” 

“So am I,” said Mary. And soon there were 
two pudgy mud boys with very fat legs lying 
beside the pies on the box. Their eyes, noses, 
and mouths were grains of corn stuck into their 
mud faces. “I’m going to call mine Otto,” 
said Mary. “I’m going to name mine Jack,” 
said Molly. 

Molly and Mary chattered incessantly; and 
from their conversation Otto and Jack came to 
think that they were very extraordinary boys, 
and their heads became quite turned by their 
own importance. It was very natural for 
Molly and Mary to think Otto and Jack were 
fine pieces of work, but they never dreamed that 
the little mud boys would believe all they said. 

Molly and Mary, being hungry, ran to the 
house for some bread and butter, No sooner 
had they gone than Jack got up on his un- 
wieldy legs and began walking about among 
the pies on the box, where he and Otto had been 
laid to dry. As he was very awkward, he soon 
fell off the box. He scrambled up, however, 
and immediately began an exploration of the 
corn-crib. ‘Come on, Otto,’ he shouted. 
“Let’s take a look at the world.” 


In trying to get up, Otto rolled off the box, 
too, for he had been placed near the edge. But 
with Jack’s assistance he soon got up on his 
feet, and they began to look about them. They 
soon tired of the empty -corn-crib and began 
to look for a way to get out. The door was 
so high they could not reach it, but Jack found 
a large knot-hole in the floor and through it 
they now made their exit. 

Then began their journey to see the world in 
earnest. They found the corn-crib surrounded 
by a thick growth of dog-fennel, but Jack soon 
espied a hog-path through the fennel. ‘‘Look, 
Otto, there is the way to the world!” he shouted. 

“So it must be,’’ said Otto, and immediately 
they set out along the path. 

By and by they heard a grunt, and just in 
front of them appeared the enormous head of a 
fat hog which was waddling along the path. 

Poor little mud boys! They were so fright- 
ened they could not move for an instant, then 
terror seemed to lend agility to their pudgy 
legs, and they rushed into the thick fennel. 

For some time they lay panting on the ground, 
scarcely able to believe they were safe; but they 
dared not go back to the path again. 

“Oh, dear,” said Otto, ‘‘whatever shall we 
do? We shall die here.”’ 

“No, we shan’t,” said stout-hearted Jack. 
“TJ don’t believe all the world is covered with 
dog-fennel. Come on, let’s see if we can’t 
find a way out.” 

So they set out again; but their progress was 
very slow, and at sundown they were still 
wandering in the fennel. It was then they met. 
a field-mouse. She was much astonished at 
seeing them, but, when she heard their story, 
she invited them to stay all night with her and 
her family. 

Jack and Otto were very glad to accept her 
invitation, for they were very tired; and after 
supper they lay down in the nest with the mice 
and*‘slept soundly till morning. 

Now the field-mouse’s children were suffer- 
ing from the measles, and of course Jack and 
Otto took them. When morning came, they 
were so sick they could not get up, and for 
seven long days and nights they lay sick in the 
nest. 

When at last they recovered, the old mouse 
took them by her own private path to the hedge, 
beside which was an open space where they 
could travel in safety. 

After bidding the mouse farewell they 
journeyed on for some time. When they be- 
came tired, they went under the branches of the 
hedge to rest awhile and eat the lunch which the 
field mouse had put up for them. 

They had no sooner seated themselves than 
a movement of some leaves near them attracted 
their attention, and they saw that they were 
near a large toad. They were very much 
alarmed at her presence; but, seeing their fright, 
she assured them that they were perfectly safe. 

“‘But—but,”? stammered Jack, ‘“‘you’ve got 
warts, haven’t you?” 

“‘Yes,”’ said the toad, smiling. 

At this both Jack and Otto rushed out from 
under the hedge in great haste, leaving their 
lunch untasted behind them. J 

“Oh, oh!”’ wailed Otto. “Do you really think 
we were exposed?”’ 

“T hope not,” said Jack. “But there’s one 
thing sure,’ he added grimly, ‘‘if we take the 
warts, we never will get over them.” 

Jack and Otto were very hungry and tired, 
but decided to go on a little further before 
they stopped again. Soon they came to a 
brook, and they thought it would be better to 
travel by water awhile. They used an old 
shingle for a raft and some sticks for oars, and 
embarked on the brook. 


All went well for awhile as the current carried 
them along without any effort other than push- 
ing the craft out from the banks with the oars 
when it floated too near. 

It was not long till they came to a waterfall. 
Before Jack and Otto knew it the raft floated 
over and—splash! they both went into the 
water, where they sank like lead to the bottom 
of the large pool below the waterfall. There 
they soon melted into a little heap of mud, and 
when Molly and Mary came to play in the 
brook next day they wondered how the tiny 
mound of mud containing several grains of corn 
came to be lying on the hard clay in the bottom 
of the pool. — 


THE FIRST OF SPRING. 

THERE was a sound of whistling wings over the 
house last night, 

And the wild duck dropped in the creek below, 
resting upon its flight; 

Now the mallard with his emerald neck is swim- 
ming around in the light. 


A warm wind from the mountains came pour: 
ing like a tide, 

The strong Chinook has broken the heart of 
winter’s icy pride, 

And the snow has all gone up like smoke from 
a prairie sunny and wide. 


Here are gray buds of the crocus, but shut and 
silvery dim, 

Along the creek there are mouse-ears on the 
willows red and slim; 

A blue tit feeds there upside-down in the manner 
approved by him. 


Hill snows melt and rush in streams bubbling 
and dark as wine; 

Cattle are drifting out of the hills—well do we 
know that sign! 

And soft clouds blowing across the blue have 
a beauty half divine. 


New grass and sweet will soon be here, and the 
patient herd grow strong. 
They will forget the cruel frost and all the 
winter’s wrong; 
None can be glad as we are glad unless they have 
waited as long. 
McClure’s Magazine. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT JIMMIE FOUND. 


BY MARGARET ERSKINE, 


LTHOUGH it was still very early in 
June, Mollie, Jimmie, and Nurse were 
down by the sea. 

Mollie had had the whooping cough very 
badly, and the doctor had said that a flat, 
even though it was a very beautiful flat, and 
all their toys and things were there, wasn’t 
quite the place for a little girl to get strong 
and brown again; and he thought that down 
by the sea, where the waves came rolling in so 
gently over the sands ‘that paddling was not 
one bit dangerous, and where there was always 
enough sand and shells to go on making sand 
castles for ever and ever, was just the place. 
And what did Mollie think? Mollie thought 
so, too. : 

So Nurse packed 
trunk, and Mollie packed her very bestest doll 
and its clothes, because mother thought that 
one doll was quite enough for one little girl, who 
had to grow fat and strong and brown, to take 


Jimmie’s and Mollie’s . 
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care of by the sea. And away they all went 
in a cab, then in a train, then in a cab again, 
there was the sea, laughing and 
dancing towards them in the sunshine. 

Next morning Mollie and Jimmie with their 
shoes and stockings off and Mollie with her 
dress pinned up, built wonderful fairy castles 
out of sand and shells, with marvelous gardens 
of seaweed around them, while Nurse sat near 
by and knitted stockings for them. For she 
said she had something with a very long, hard 
name to it, which made it quite impossible for 
her to dig in the sand, and very dangerous if 
she was to take off her shoes and stockings. 

When bedtime came, Jimmie didn’t want to 
go at all. He said, “It is too early for big 
boys like me to go, ’sides I am not one bit 
sleepy.” 

“But, Master James,” replied Nurse, ‘if 
you don’t go now, the sandman won’t bring 
you any of his sleep sand for your eyes, and 
then you won’t be able to go to sleep at all. 
So you’d better hurry, for it is nearly time for 
him to be coming.” 

“T don’t care,’ replied Jimmie, “I can get 
lots of sand of my own.’ He stooped down 
and began to fill his pockets with sand. ‘There 
now, when I want to go to sleep, I’ll just put 
some of this in my eyes, so the old sandman 
needn’t bother ’bout me any more, with his 
old sand. I'll give Mollie some, too.” 

“That isn’t the kind of sand the sandman 
uses, Master James,’ replied Nurse, “that 
is too coarse. If you were to put that into 
your eyes, it would make them smart very 
badly, and besides it might make you blind 
for life. The sandman’s sand is very, very 
fine, soft sand.” 

“Oh,” said Jimmie, disappointedly, “‘is it?” 

A few days later Jimmie had wandered 
further down the beach, in search of more 
shells. He was just turning to go back to Nurse 
and Mollie, when he saw a small cave made 
out of three rocks, one for each side and one 
for the top. Jimmie went down on his hands 
and knees and crawled under the rock that 
made the roof: it was so small and low that he 
couldn’t sit upright, but the ground seemed to 
be very soft. He took up some of the sand, and 
and saw that it was very fine and a lovely 
golden color. 

“Why,” he began, then he scrambled quickly 
out of the cave and began to run down the 
beach, crying: 

“Nurse, Nurse, Mollie, Mollie. 
I’ve found the place where 
hides his sand. Hurry, hurry!” 

Mollie’s little legs brought her more quickly 
than Nurse’s longer ones, and, when Nurse ar- 
rived on the scene, she found Jimmie busily 
filling his pockets, while Mollie was filling up 
her dress. 

“That isn’t the sandman’s 
laughed Nurse; “but it will be 
bottom of Dick’s cage.” 

“Tt is so,’ replied Jimmie, angrily, ‘you 
said his was finer than the sand out there, and 
this is every so much finer, so there!” 

“T know it is finer,’ answered Nurse, taking 
some up in her hand; ‘‘but the sandman’s is 
a million times finer than this, and no one has 
ever been able to find it yet, and no one ever 
will be able to, dears.’’ 

““Yes, I have,’’ answered Jimmie, stoutly. 

“And me, too,’ chirped Mollie. 

“And,” went on Jimmie, ‘I shall try it to- 


Come quick! 
the sandman 


sand either,” 
lovely for the 


night.” 

Nurse shook her head gravely. “That I 
will not allow, Master James. You might 
blind yourself for life. If one of these fine 


grains got into your eye, it might do a great 
deal of damage. When you are older, | will 
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SAINT JEROME — Rusens. 
(See Article.) 


tell you all about the sandman’s sand, and what 
it is. And now you must promise me, both 
you and Miss Mollie, not to put the least little 
bit in your eyes, but to keep all you have 
for Dick’s cage when you get home. Now 
your promise.” 

“T promise,’’ answered Jimmie, reluctantly. 

“Me too promise,” echoed Mollie. 

Nevertheless, Jimmie was quite a hig boy 
before he really believed that it wasn’t the 
sandman’s sand he had found that day by the 
sea. 


we) E at war with your vices, at peace with 

your neighbors,” is a bit of Benjamin 

Franklin’s wisdom. We read in Roman 
history that at one time Scipio ‘‘carried the 
war into Africa,” that there might be peace at 
home. It was good tactics. He fought the 
enemies of his country right where they were, 
and made them suffer the horrors of war, in- 
stead of permitting his own land to be devas- 
tated hy them. So, too, the best place to fight 
in daily life is right where one’s fiercest enemies 
are, and thus to let peace prevail where there is 
no real cause for war. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PLEASANT STORIES OF THE SAINTS. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


VII. Saint Jerome. 
AINT JEROME was one of the four great 
Latin Fathers. Saint Ambrose, Saint 


Augustine, and Saint Gregory were the 
other three. Upon the teachings of these men 
the creeds of our churches have been founded. 

Saint Jerome lived 342 a.p. He was born 
at Dalmatia. He was a man of many virtues, 
and lived a life of great austerity and abstinence, 
For some years he dwelt as a hermit in the 
desert near Arabia, passing his time in fasting 
and prayer. 

He was also a great preacher in the city of 
Rome. 

There is a pleasant story told of him and a 
lion. 

It is said that one day a wounded lion en- 
tered the garden where he was seated with some 
brother monks. All fled in terror, saving 
Jerome, who fearlessly confronted the beast. 

Seeing that the lion’s paw was wounded, 
Jerome gently lifted it and extracted a thorn 
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that was imbedded in the pad. This earned for 
him the gratitude of the lion, who remained with 
him, seemingly rid of his savage instincts. 

Jerome trained the lion to protect a donkey he 
had; but one day when the donkey was grazing 
in the field, the lion slept at his post, and while 
he slumbered thieves stole the ass. 

Jerome believed the lion ate the ass, and the 
lion was in deep disgrace; but his honor was 
eventually vindicated. 

The thieves who stole the ass had used him to 
lead the camels of their caravan. 

It chanced that some time after the theft 
these same merchants were journeying with 
their caravan past the abode of Saint Jerome. 

To Jerome all donkeys looked alike, so he 
failed to recognize as his the one leading the 
camels of the merchants. 

Not so the lion, however. No sooner did he 
spy the caravan than he recognized his old 
charge and determined to restore it to the 
proper owner. He therefore charged upon the 
caravan and drove it into the convent. 

Thereupon the thieves confessed and re- 
stored the donkey, and the lion was triumph- 
antly re-established in his master’s trust. 


VIII. 


Long ago, when there were but wild bar- 
barians in Germany, a holy man came thither 
as a missionary to preach the gospel to the 
heathens. . 

On the banks of a river near where the waters 
flowed in a swift eddy he made his home. It 
was dangerous to attempt to cross the river at 
this point, and the good missionary being always 
at hand was often instrumental in saving many 
lives. 

This holy man, who is known as Saint Goar, 
was a very ardent Christian and resorted to a 
peculiar expedient to make converts to the cause. 

Whenever a traveler in crossing the danger- 
ous eddy in the river needed assistance, the 
missionary hastened to his relief; but, ere he 
drew him forth to safety, he demanded a dec- 
laration of his religious belief. 

In case the suppliant for aid was not a fol- 
lower of the Christian faith, he was’ remorse- 
lessly plunged into the tide and held there till 
he declared himself willing to accept Chris- 
tianity. 

" Saint Goar was said to be a worker of miracles 

also. In the presence of the king he once hung 
his robe on a sunbeam, as there was no peg to 
hang it on, and there it remained, with no 
visible support, till he took it down. 

After he died, a monastery’ was built on the 
seene of his labors. The maimed, the halt, 
the blind, the afflicted in any form, made pious 
pilgrimages there and were miraculously healed. 

Many marvelous happenings occurred at the 
sacred shrine. 

A number of robber knights once attacked the 
monastery, thinking to steal its treasures. 

A priest, holding a sacred crucifix at a win- 
dow, besought the assailants, in the name of 
him who died upon the Cross, to desist from 
their sacrilegious attempts. 

To this appeal the robbers replied with a 
volley of arrows. One of these pierced the 
crucifix in the hand of the monk, Instantly 
a stream of blood flowed from the image of the 
Saviour. 

The terrified robbers, awe-stricken at the 
miracle, stood for a moment like men trans- 
fixed. Then with a ery of fear they turned and 
fled, leaving the castle uninjured. 


Saint Goar. 


By desiring litile, a poor man makes himself 
rich. Democritus. 


. 


A FAIRY STORY. 


Tuts is what a fairy heard; 
Listening beside a stream,— 
Water talking in its dream. 

That is what I call absurd. 


This is what the water said, 
“When I grow up big, V’ll be 
Like the river or the sea.” 

And the fairy shook her head. 


Then she went upon her way 
Far across the hills and vales, 
And she heard so many tales 

She forgot the dream one day. 


But, at last, spread out to view, 
Lay the ocean: then, once more 
She heard the water on the shore 

Whisper, ‘‘I remember you.” 


Frank DempsTeR SHERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROSA’S VENTURE. 


BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


Port Tl. 


HE thought of her own little bank with its 
savings of the last six months or more. 
It was her very own if she wished to 
spend it for anything. Most of it she had 
earned doing errands for her father and Aunt 
Nannie. She went to the bank and managed 
to open it, counting the small change with 
much interest. It came to nine dollars and 
forty cents. Yes, she’had made up her mind. 
She would send for some of the American 
Beauties. She went to her father’s desk and 
looked at the price lists. They were very ex- 
pensive, but she would buy them at any rate, 
she thought. She took a sheet of paper and 
began the letter. She well knew the formula, 
for she had looked over her father’s shoulder 
many a time when he was ordering for his 
customers. Her little hands were trembling, 
and her face felt very hot. 


Messrs. R. J. Wellington & Sons, 
The Highlands, Fernistown: 


Please send me, C. O.D., three dozen American 
Beauty roses right away. Please be sure and have 
them very, very fresh. 

Rosa Vancourt. 


“Now,” she said to herself, “if anybody 
comes and wants something pretty, I can show 
my roses. We can’t afford to let the new 
store have all the customers.”’ 

The flowers came promptly. She laid them 
carefully away, not daring to leave them for 
exhibition in case they did not sell at once. 
She did not have many customers, and none 
seemed to care to buy anything so expensive 
as the roses. A heavy snow storm came, and 
people could hardly be expected to plough 
their way to the hill when they might go to the 
shop where the streets were cleared of the 
snow and the walks hard and smooth. Rosa’s 
heart was very heavy. Christmas Eve came, 
and the roses had not sold. She did not know 
what to do. She did not like to think of tell- 
ing her father her failure. Yes, the world was 
a hard place to make one’s way just as her 
father told her. 

The next morning she ploughed her way 
from Aunt Nannie’s to the greenhouse. She 
was sorely troubled. “Of course the people 
had all bought their Christmas flowers by this 
time. What would her father say when she 


told him what she had done?” she thought. 
He had advised her, she well remembered, it 
was best not to buy any extra flowers for 
Christmas. Yet it was her own money if she 
chose to spend it that way. 

As she was opening the greenhouse door, she 
saw a man coming up the driveway in some 
haste. She soon recognized him as Mrs. 
Wheeler’s brother. 

“Good morning, Miss Rosa. And how are 
the flowers? Do you happen to have any 


roses?” a 


“T have some American Beauties, Mr. 
Allen, and I want to sell them very much.” 

“Good, I think I am as anxious to buy as 
you are to sell. May I look at them?” 

Rosa lifted the roses from the chest very 
tenderly, as if she loved them. 

“Well, well, Miss Rosa, they are beauties, 
indeed. And they look wonderfully fresh,” 
he added, as he lifted one of them high above 
her head. “I am sure I want them.” 

“How many, please?” 

“All of them, thank you.” a 

“But there are three dozen, Mr. Allen.” 
She had no idea one person would buy them 
all. ; 

“Are there, indeed? Well, I think my 
sister can use them, You see, she is going to 
have a family party to-day, and she wishes the 
flowers for the dinner. She ordered some from 
the down town store which came yesterday, 
but this morning they were bad1 y wilted. Guess 
she will not buy any more there if she can get 
such fine specimens here. I thought your 
father did order work mostly ”— 

“He does—but—but—he is away, and JT 
thought I would get these for Christmas. I 
was awfully afraid I wasn’t going to sell them.” 

“Well, you have, you see. But it must be 
very hard to tell how many things to buy, for 
flowers are so perishable. One must be very 
careful not to get overstocked and so lose the 
profits. I do not see how the people down 
town can afford to buy such quantities. They 
will never sell them all, it seems to me. Now, 
if one could only grow more things, there would 
not be such great risk, would there? Well, 
better have something on hand for New Year's. 
I may be round again.” 

Rosa could scarcely wait for her father to 
return to tell him her little story. 

“Think of it, father dear,” she said. “Mr. 
Allen bought all the roses. I ordered three 
dozen. And I think he is coming New Year’s 
for something more. I knew you were coming 
right after Christmas, so I waited for you to 
order something.”’ 

“Yes, yes, dear. But no, I think you may 
order whatever seems best to you, and then 
the profits, if any, will be yours.” 

And so began a little bank account whieh 
was the beginning of a fund to build Rosa a 
greenhouse of her own when she was a little 
older. And, when the time came round and she 
was installed in her little place of business, 
she had so many callers that she dreamed of 
building a Iarger one. And so she did one 
day. It was then no longer spoken of as Mr. 
Vancourt’s greenhouse, it was Miss Rosa’s. 
Everybody knew her. Everybody bought flow- 
ers of her. The down town store was a thing 
of long ago. 

I hope, if you ever go to Orincott you will 
visit Miss Rosa’s greenhouses. And Miss Rosa 
is a young lady very well worth knowing herself. 


The End, 


The path of duty is the way to glory. 
5; TENNYSON, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
SPELLING PROBLEMS. 
(“Boy’s”’ Idea.) 


”) 


BY “JAC”? LOWELL. 


\ 


a) Ou, spelling is the queerest thing! 


There’s nothing quite so queer and odd! 
Sometimes I think the spelling-book 
Is just a great big game of fraud. 


It says that t-o-e is toe, 
And so it’s truly hard to see 
Why n-o-e won’t do for know, 
And why is go without an e! 


Tt says that “ cats” can have an s, 
And so ean words like hen and house, 
But still you cannot use an s 
For plurals of a man or mouse. 


It says d-o will stand for do, 
And p-i-n is right for pin, 

But still y-o won’t work for you, 
And b-i-n is wrong for been. 


It says e-n-o-u-g-h : 

Is quite the way to spell enough, 
Though d-o-u-g-h is dough 

And m-u double-f is muff. 
It says—but what’s the use to talk? 
The spelling book is just a bluff! 


Kor Every Other Sunday. 
PUSSY’S STRATAGEM. 


BY WILLIAM T. MCELROY, JR. 


Ha OW! wow! wow!” 
Pussy’s heart leaped in terror, and she 
faced about, her tail two or three times 
its normal size, and her claws twitching in fear 
and surprise. 

“Bow! wow! wow!” came the voice again. 

Pussy looked first at the capering dog, which, 
though small, was still much larger than she 
was, and fully twice as ferocious in appear- 
ance, then she glanced around for some avenue 
of escape. 

There was none. The high brick wall on 
two sides of her afforded no means of climbing 
out of reach, and the dog effectually cut off any 
means of escape on the other two sides. There 
was nothing for her to do but fight it out; and 
she feared, in spite of her sharp claws and 
glittering, daring eyes, that she was no match 
for him. 

“Bow! wow! wow!” 

Pussy sat down as quietly as if no dog were 
within a mile of her. If her heart was trying 
its best to pound its way through her ribs, and 
she was every moment expecting her enemy to 
rush in and make an end of her, there was no 
external indication of fear. True enough, her 
legs were doubled up under her body ready for 
a spring, her tail—a monstrous one for such a 
little cat—was waving nervously, her sharp 
claws were unsheathed, and her eyes never 
wavered from the agile body of her assailant. 
But, in spite of it all, she appeared as calm and 
contented as if she had just aroused from a nap 
on her rug before the grate of her mistress’ 
bedroom. 

. Her attitude seemed to say to the noisy dog, 
‘Well, what are you capering about that way for? 
I dare you to come within reach.” 

Perhaps Fuzzy understood her meaning, 
perhaps he did not. Anyway he had had 
some experience with creatures of this kind 
before, and the memories were far from pleasant 
ones. He knew well enough that as long as 
Pussy sat that way it was dangerous to go 


What he wanted her 
When she did that, 


within a certain limit. 
to do was to try to run. 
then was his chance. 

“Bow! wow! wow!” 

But Pussy knew a thing or two herself. 
Several times Fuzzy left an opening through 
which a kitten less wise would have plunged 
at once. But Pussy knew that Fuzzy 
could outrun her unless he gave her a good 
start, in which case the first tree she saw 
would come in handy. So she kept her seat 
and waited. She knew the dog was in no 
bigger hurry to attack her than she was to have 
him do so. She could wait. Perhaps some 
unforeseen event would occur that would give 
her an opportunity to escape. Perhaps her 
mistress would come along and rescue her. At 
any rate she was better off there than she would 
be the instant she started to run. 

At last Fuzzy grew tired of his strenuous 
capering and barking, and stopped to rest. 
He stretched himself out right in front of Pussy, 
his forepaws extended flat on the ground be- 
fore him, and his hind legs doubled up under 
his body ready for a spring the very moment 
Pussy should attempt to escape. 

“Bow! wow! Bow!”’ 

Fuzzy had hardly stopped his barking before 
another voice very similar to his was heard not 
far away. Then it was heard again, this time 
a little nearer. Fuzzy jumped up, turning his 
back on Pussy for an instant to see where the 
new-comer was. He advanced a few steps to 
peer around a corner. There was a light spring 
behind him, a rush of air brushed him, and he 
saw a gray streak flying down the street. Be- 
fore the surprised dog could recover his wits and 
catch up with her in her flight, the resourceful 
kitten was safely perched among the branches 
of a tree, looking down at him, as he came bark- 
ing and scratching at the tree-trunk, as if to 
say, “Aha! Score one on you.” 

“Bow! wow! wow!” Fuzzy leaped about the 
foot of the tree, barking louder than ever, but 
it was no use now. He had been out-generaled. 
All Pussy had to do was to wait for him to get 
tired, then she could climb down and run off 
home, none the worse off for her exciting ad- 
venture. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MISSIONARY EGGS. 


BY LOUISE M. OGLEVEE. 


LICE and Mary attended the same 
Sabbath school; but Alice lived in town 
only a few blocks from the church, and 

Mary lived in the country several miles away. 
On stormy days Mary often had to stay at home; 
but Alice always saved her paper for her, and 
sometimes she put it into the post-office on 
Monday, with a card or some other little gift 
with it, and, when the mail-carrier stopped at 
Mary’s house, he would call cheerily, ““Some- 
thing for the little girl this morning.” 

Mary’s mother often took Alice’s mother some- 
thing nice from the farm, but Mary wished and 
wished that she had something of her very own 
to take to Alice. 

One day her father brought home four pretty 
gray speckled guinea fowls, and he told Mary 
that, if she would take care of them, she might 
have all of the eggs that they laid. When she 
found the first little brown speckled egg, she 
thought it was much too cunning to eat; but 
soon she began getting two and three a day, 
and then she often had one for her breakfast. 

One Sabbath she whispered to Alice after 
Sunday School, ‘“We’re coming to town next 
Saturday, and I’m going to bring you a dozen 
guinea eggs.” 


“Won't that be lovely!” said Alice, happily. 
“T never saw one in all my life.” 

That afternoon Mary found three of the little 
eggs in the barn, and she put them carefully 
away in an empty strawberry box. Monday 
she found two more, and, when she came into 
the house with them, Mrs. Black was there, 
talking to her mother. ‘‘No, Freddy isn’t get- 
ting well very fast,’”’ the visitor was saying. 
“He just can’t eat anything. The doctor wants 
him to eat eggs, but I can’t get him to taste 
one.” 

“Perhaps he’d eat a guinea egg, it’s so small 
and pretty,” suggested Mary’s mother, and the 
two eggs, instead of going into the strawberry 
box, went to Freddy. 

The next morning Freddy’s mother came with 
a beaming face to say that he had eaten the 
eggs, and “Could Mary please spare him three 
for his meals that day?” She had brought three 
big, white hen’s eggs to exchange for them, so 
Mary gave her the three from the strawberry 
box. 

“T guess I can save twelve more by Saturday,” 
she whispered to herself; but, though the 
guineas laid three every day, Freddy’s mother 
came back for them so often that on Saturday 
morning there were only two left. 

“T think I won’t go to town with father 
to-day,’’ Mary said in a choky little voice. 

“Never mind the guinea eggs,’ said her 
mother, who knew what the trouble was. 
“Take the two to Alice, and tell her that you 
will bring her the dozen some other time. You 
can tell her that you are going to bring a new 
pupil to Sunday School, too. You know how 
hard I have tried to get Freddy to go. Well, 
his mother told me yesterday that he says he 
is going with us-as soon as he is well enough 
because you sent him those eggs, so you see they 
were regular missionary eggs.”’ 

When Alice heard-the story, she hugged Mary 
lovingly, and whispered, ‘‘I’d like to have had 
the eggs, of course, but I’d lots rather have a 
new boy in the Sunday School.’ 


Firmness belongs to the will, and preserves it 
from yielding. Without it man has no character, 
no will of his own. Dr. WEBSTER. 


THE RAIN. 


BY JANE L. HOXIE. 


“Ou, mother, why must the raindrops fall? 
They’ll spoil my castle, my garden, and all, 
The woods and hedges and meadow land 
I’ve so carefully made in my pile of sand; 
Besides I wanted to go to the brook 

To try for fish with my bent-pin hook, 

To paddle and wade, and my raft to tow. 
Now I’m sure my dam will overflow, 

Then my water wheel away will float 

And away will go my new sailboat. 

Then tell me, mother, why, I pray, 

Must. the raindrops come to spoil my play?” 


“© child, the welcome rain comes down 

To cheer and freshen the parching town, 
To nourish the thirsty countryside, 

With its flowers and trees and meadows wide. 
Tt cannot stop to spare the toys 

Of thoughtless little girls and boys, 

For the grain must flourish, the grass must grow, 
The fruit must ripen, or else, you know, 

All over the land the girls and boys 

Will go ragged and hungry and lacking toys. 
So this is the reason the raindrops fall; 

To bring joy and comfort and help to all.” 


Kindergarten Review. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Every one reads, in all places, at all times. 
The habit of reading increases, and there seems 
no limit. So a great question arises, especially 
among young people: How to Read? 

I. Read things worth while. If a news- 
paper, then the best in it, and nowadays there 
are very good things on all subjects, prose and 
poetry, in every respectable paper. Don’t try 
to know all that is “going on,”’ if you do, your 
mind will become filled with rubbish, your 
thought discolored, and time wasted. Read 
the best things. 

II. The next rule is to make emphasis. 
A story, or a history, or an oration may be of 
the very best, but some parts are far better 
than others. We suppose you intend to re- 
member something out of the reading, but you 
cannot without emphasizing somewhere. Other- 
wise you will have a blur, a flat remembrance, 
which means, a memory of having wasted time. 
Perhaps you cannot even give the title straight 
two weeks afterwards, or the author’s name. 
The habit of making emphasis or accent not 
only helps memory and preserves the best 
things from what you read, but taste is culti- 
vated and standards are set up and good judg- 
ment is developed. You wonder how such 
an one of your friends knows so much about 
books, and can judge good things in literature 
or papers. Because he has emphasized in his 
reading. His power to know and compare 


and distinguish has come slowly, and now he * 


has it surely. 

III. For young people a third rule is good: 
Have a course of reading always on hand. It 
ought not to be too long, but a well-arranged one; 
that is, each book in the chain of links, carefully 
selected, books of the best authority. Some 
courses are far too long: interest dies out when 
the course is only half over.- Some courses are 
too dry and hard, too ambitious, so that the 
affair becomes a winter of difficult study. 
Reading can never take ‘the place of study, 
but each has its part in education. One aid 
to getting the best results is the use of pencil 
and paper. By making quotations your mem- 
ory is surer, and you will have a culled lot of 
fine passages. 


HOW TO BE SUCCESSFUL. 


HE price of true success is patient toil. 
Never give up until you have tried every 
means to attain your end. 

Each day is a stone in the great temple of 
life. Aim to hew the stone so that it will be 
four-square to every wind that blows. 

Patience, perseverance, and prayer will over- 
come the greatest difficulties: without these 
you will scarcely succeed at anything worthy 
the name. 

Depend not. upon your name to give you 
recognition, but upon your faithfulness to your 
task. He that is faithful unto death shall 
receive the crown of life.—Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHARACTER. 


BY MARGARET A. PRATT. 


ARTIN LUTHER has said: ‘‘The pros- 
perity of a nation depends, not on the 
abundance of its revenues, nor on the 

strength of its fortifications, nor on the beauty 
of its public buildings, but on the number of 
its cultivated citizens, on its men of education 
and character. Here are to be found its true 
interest, its chief strength, its real power.” 


Character is one of the greatest forces in the 
world. Men of genuine excellence, of integ- 
rity and industry command the homage of 
mankind. It is natural to have confidence in 
such men, to trust them, to imitate them. The 
moral standard is set bythem. All that is good 
in the world is upheld by them, and without 
them the world would go to rack and ruin. 

Although genius always causes admiration, 
character is sure to secure respect. Men of 
genius are the intellect of society, but, as 
Emerson has said, men of character are its 
conscience. While the former are admired, the 
latter are most respected and imitated. Gen- 
iuses are rare: the range of most men in life 
is so limited that but few have the opportunity 
of becoming great. But every man can act 
his part honestly and faithfully, to the best 
of his ability. 

Intellectual culture is not necessary to an 
excellent character. Fine minds are some- 
times found associated with the meanest moral 
characters. Not that learning is to be des- 
pised, but it must be. allied with goodness. 
Some one has said, “‘A handful of good living is 
worth a bushel of learning.’’ 

Still less has wealth or position any necessary 
connection with nobleness of character. On 
the contrary, they are more frequently the cause 
of corruption. Wealth in the hands of men of 
weak purpose or of uncontrolled passions is 
often a source of great mischief to themselves 
as well as to others. A condition of compar- 
ative poverty is in keeping with character in 
its highest form. A man may possess only 
his industry, his integrity, and his frugality, 
and yet stand high in the rank of true man- 
hood. The advice given Burns by his father 
was the best: 


“He bade me act a manly part, 
Though I had ne’er a farthing; 
For without a manly heart 
No mands worth regarding.”’ 


When Luther died, he left behind him, as 
set forth in his will, ‘‘no ready money, no 
treasure in -coin of any sort.’’ He was so poor 
at one time that he was obliged to earn his 
daily bread by carpentering, gardening, and 
clock-making. Yet at the very time he was 
toiling so with his hands, he was moulding the 
character of his nation, and he was morally 
stronger and vastly more honored and es- 
teemed than many of the most powerful kings 
in the world. 


HE few moments in the course of each day 
which a man, absorbed in some wordly 
pursuit, may carelessly expend in kind 

words or trifling charities to those around him— 
and kindness to an animal is one of these—are, 
perhaps, in the sight of heaven the only time 
that he has lived to any. purpose worthy of 
recording. Srr Artruur HE ps. 


RECREATION CORNER. 
ENIGMA XXVIII. 
AM composed of 15 letters. 
2, 3, 4, is a girl’s name. 
7, 8, 9, is what you draw water from. 
11, 12, 18, 14, 15, is one who forges with the 
hammer. 
5, 10, is an abbreviation used when you leave 


something out in a letter. 
My whole is the name of an author. 


Epwarp McGuenen, JR. 


if 
1, 
6, 


ENIGMA XXIX. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 5, 9, 3, is a metal: 


- 


My 12, 6, 9, 13, is a vessel. 
My 8, 2, 12, is a toy. 
My 9, 7,3, is a hotel. 
My 1, 11, 8, is a bed. 
My 4, 8, 2, 10, 14, is a hard substance. 
My whole is a foreign city. 
WINGATE CHUNN. 


CHARADE, 


My whole is a word of syllables four; 

I'll put them all in one line, no more; 

Dressed all in gray, she ate a bun, 

To whole herself with her chosen one. 
Kate LAWRENCE. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In mountain, but not in hill. 
“In two, but not in three. 

In now, but not in future. 

In tent, but not in house. 

In marvel, but not in wonder. 

In order, but not in request. 

In rain, but not in snow. ‘ 
In ice, but not in hail. 
In tin, but not in lead. 
In city, but not in town. 
In year, but not in era. 
My whole is a famous waterfall near Quebec. 

Henry A. JENKs. 


PUZZLE. 


Iv’s large or small, it’s square or round. 

It’s fastened with nails, or sown in the ground. 

Some lads are skilful at giving it others; 

Some girls are pleased when it comes from their 
brothers. 

Some make it of silver, some water it well; 

Most people must knoW it; its name—who can 
tell? 

Fe WD 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 15. 


Eniema XXIV.—Pennsylyania, _ : 
Entema XXV.—The Courtship of Miles Stand- — 


ish. . 
DraMond PuzzLH.— Ace 
ERA 
GRANT 
ANT 
T 


Hippen Names.—1. 
4. Tim. 5. Chester. 
Ira or Tom. 

Puzztr.—_L ON DON. 


Ray. 2. Frank. 3. Fred. 
6. Carl. 7. Herman. 8. 


Since our last issue we have received communi- 
cations relating to the ‘“‘Corner’’ from Stanley 
Birch, Belmont, Mass. (2 letters), Edward Mc- 
Glenen, Jr., Dorchester, Mass.; Leon C. Runey, 
Belmont, Mass. 

One of our young friends writes, ‘‘I think ‘Tim 
and the Trained Horses’ is about the best story 
I ever read.’’ We like to receive such comments, 
and thank the writer for sending us word of his — 
appreciation. ‘_ 
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